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THE ALDINE. 




PLEA S URE-SEEKING. 

What is pleasure, anyway? No distinct quality in 
itself, but the condition best suited to the tastes and 
habits of each sepa- 
rate person. Blessed is 
he whose quiet desires 
extend no farther than 
his own fireside. What 
an immense number of 
mishaps of all kinds 
might be avoided, if 
people were content to 
stay at home, and not 
go driving round the 
Avorld in pursuit of that 
of which they too often 
find the opposite. One 
cannot restrain a smile 
at the sight of a crowd 
of young city fellows, 
in gorgeous green 
hunting-suits, with 
polished rifles, and all 
sorts of patent fishing- 
tackle, starting off for 
a summer excursion, 
full of anticipation of 
pleasure to be found 
i n mosquito-haunted 
woods, and in marshes, 
where the uninitiated 
explorer finds himself 
suddenly sinking, with 
no hope of touching 
bottom. They some- 
times return, these ambitious amateur sportsmen, 
cherishing the fallacy that they have indeed found 
pleasure, and drank its full cup ; but, more often, a 
deep sense of humiliation is experienced, as they 
glance at the empty game-bag, broken fishing-rods, 
and rifles rusted with the dew, to say nothing of their 
own sun-blistered and mosquito-bitten countenances. 

Where people are not born to rural life, excursions 
are very liable to result in a series of unhappy' expe- 
riences. Look at the un- 
fortunate man in our pic- 
ture. The obstinate little 
donkey has planted him- 
self midway in the brook, 
apparently determined to 
budge neither backward 
nor forward until he pleas- 
es. He has the best of the 
situation for once, and no 
doubt is reflecting upon 
all the blows which have 
fallen on his sides, and 
chuckling over his hour 
of revenge. The poor 
sportsman waves aloft his 
signal of distress, and in 
the misty distance we see a 
comrade hastening to his 
assistance ; and, in the end, 
the little donkey may get 
the Avorst of it. But, for 
the present, his revenge is 
complete, and the very po- 
sition of his stubbed little 
nose is expressive of the 
greatest satisfaction. 

It is much better, after 
all, to have a donkey 
" what won't go," than to 
be run awa)' with, as poor 
John Gilpin was, when he 
started out "on pleasure 
bent," and dismounted, at 
evening, a much bruised 
and hungr)^ man. One 
should always be mindful 
of the tricks of a strange 
horse, as Mr. Pickwick was, 
when he inquired if the 
animal would "shy." Oh, 
no; "he wouldn't shy, if 
he was to meet a vaggin- 

load of monkeys, with their tails burnt (jIlV But he | 
would run, and he did run, never sti^ppinj^'- till he had ; 
landed the unlucky Pickwickians in a hedge, and i 
dashed the four-wheeled chaise to a heap of ruins. j 

(^nc of the most amusing of real picnic {)arties is \ 



that one in which Coleridge and Wordsworth Avere 
principal actors. Mr. Wordsworth had invited a 
small party of friends, among whom was Coleridge, 
to pass the day at his country house. A servant-girl 



HER]£, CHICK! CHICK! 

was sent ahead to open the house, and prepare fresh 
lettuces from the garden for lunch, and the party un- 
dertook to bring the remainder of the provisions 
with them. The bill of fare was very simple, con- 
sisting of a bottle of brandy, a large loaf, and a stout 
piece of cheese. These, together with the delicious 
lettuces, were supposed to compose a magnificent 
philosopher's feast. But, alas, for human hopes ! 
While these poets and dreamers were intent upon 




spok r. 

the glory of the clouds, a wretched beggar, to whom 
they had thrown a penny, as they passed him on the 
road, contrix'ed to abstract the cheese fr<;m the back 
of the gig, and make ofl' with it. They consoled 
themselves with thoughts of the brandv. But Mr. 



Coleridge undertook to unharness the horse. As he 
was not so accustomed to this business as he wished 
his friends to suppose, his first exploit was to drop 
the shafts with a jerk, when, from the sudden tipping 

of the gig, out rolled 
the bottle of brandy on 
to the stones, and was 
dashed to a thousand 
fragments, the precious 
liquid running to waste 
among the gravel and 
dirt. All stood aghast 
at the terrible catas- 
trophe, and, after vain 
attempts to console 
themselves with the 
" Cogniac eflfiuvium," 
which rose from the 
ground, they sorrow- 
fully led the horse to 
the stable, and pro- 
ceeded to unharness 
him. All went very 
well, until they came 
to the collar. Mr. 
Wordsworth tried, and 
Mr. Coleridge tried, 
but it was no use, the 
collar would not come 
off". After nearly blind- 
ing the poor horse with 
their vain efforts, they 
stood, regarding the 
beast in great perplex- 
ity, and wondering how 
his head could have 
swelled up so much since morning; when the buxom 
servant-girl came near, and, understanding their con- 
sternation, " La, Master," said she, " you should do 
it like as this ; " when, turning the collar round, she 
slipped it off, and the poor horse was free at once. 
After this humiliation, they went in to their sumptu- 
ous repast, a brown loaf and lettuces, with sparkling 
spring water. Nobody had thought to bring salt, so 
the lettuces were eaten without ; but the illustrious 

party endeavored to satisfy 
their appetites with intel- 
lectual food ; and, leaving 
the. minor cares of lunches 
and horse ..collars behind 
them, they were soon in 
those regions where they 
were perfectly equal to all 
the subtle necessities. 

In glowing contrast to 
the adventures of those 
who seek their pleasure 
abroad, in places where 
they know neither the 
ways nor customs, is the 
quiet, unalloyed enjoy- 
ment of one who stays at 
home and makes the most 
of his simple opportunities. 
We know a New England 
old maid, who might rec- 
ognize, as her own por- 
trait, the picture of the 
contented old lad3Mvith her 
cat and cup of tea. She 
was born in the little cot- 
tage where she still lives. 
At that time, seventy-five 
years ago, there were no 
railroads there, and the 
country quiet was disturb- 
ed only by the daily pass- 
ing of the stage-coach and 
of some occasional traveler 
on hcrrseback, with saddle- 
bags, going down to the 
city of Boston, some thirty 
miles away. It was a pleas- 
ant old road where the cot- 
tage stood, where the grass 
crept up to the very wheel 
track, and tall button- 
woods threw shadows on 
'the green through the long summer afternoons. In 
I the years that have passed since the old stage-coach 
I rattled by, there hav^e come many strange changes to 
I the old maid's home. Father and mother, sister and 
j brother have been laid under the o-rass ; across the 
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meadows, in full sight, from her windows, the ste^m- 
engine tears along, carrying the increase and mani- 
fold multiplication of what once was represented by 
the lonely horseman with his saddle-bags ; extensive 
factories fill the whole 
air with the noise of 
their busy shuttles ; a 
horse-railroad runs all 
day and all night, only 
one block away ; and, 
as a last proof of civil- 
ization and activity, 
the postman, with his 
bundle of letters, 
passes her door, morn- 
ing and evening. Every 
thing has changed, ex- 
cept the little cottage ; 
and, while the o 1 d 
maid lives, that will 
remain, a refreshing 
picture of a quiet home. 
She looks abroad for 
no enjoyment, not she ! 
To push aside the fall- 
ing sprays of wood- 
bine, and enter her 
little door, is like step- 
ping from the age of 
trade and steam into 
an Arcadian life. Here 
she sits in her arm- 
chair, covered with 
some gay-colored ^^ ^ 

chintz, herself dressed 
in some bright, soft 

woolen fabric, for she loves color, this old lady, and 
sips her tea, and talks to her Maltese cat ; and thinks, 
as is the truth, that no one in the busy world around 
her is so well-conditioned as she. She is well read 
on all modern topics, as the carefully selected library, 
and centre-table cov- 
ered with the news- 
papers and periodi- 
cals of the day, testify, 
but she knows the de- 
lights of home. 
Others may seek 
pleasure abroad in 
strange places, and > 
write their experi- 
ences for her amuse- 
ment ; but, with lier 
cat, her birds, her 
flowers and her books, 
she laughs them all . 
to scorn ; and so, 
cheerful to the last, 
will drop away con- 
tentedly to her grave. 
At the present time, 
the habits of society 
are so much ruled by 
fashion, that it is con- 
sidered quite a mat- 
ter of course, that, 
when the hot summer 
days arrive, every- 
body must start off 
to find something he 
does not have at 
home. And often it 
is found, too, in the 
form of all manner of 
annoyances. Families 
leave their elegant, 
comfortable m a n- 
sions, and go to con- 
fine themselves in 
tiniest attic bed- 
rooms, where the bed 
and trunk occupy all 
the space, and the 
fair one's toilet must 
b e performed b y 
mounting on one or 
the other of those 
pieces of furniture. 
But it is pleasure, of 
course, for down be- 
low, in more civilized 
regions, there is a 
gorgeous parlor, 



with window niches, shaded by heavy curtains, where 
courtships lYiay be carried on by moonlight through 
the summer evening, which may possibly be con- 
tinued through the coming days of winter. A young 
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girl of the period will suffer much discomfort, and 
call it pleasure while she suffers, if the experience 
only ends in a marriage-ring; that little hoop so easy 
for the fair performer to spring into, but from which 
she cannot escape without disaster. 



It is a curious fact, that there is scarcely a counlr\' 
town so rural that there are not greater depths of 
supposed Arcadian felicity beyond. We remember 
an amusing experience of a lady from one of our 

large cities. She was 
'^^ spending the summer 

in what she supposed 
to be the most rustic 
of retreats. Calling 
one day at a friend's 
house, she was met at 
the door by a goodly 
specimen of Hibernia, 
who, in answer to her 
inquiry, said : " Sure, 
she's gone to the 
country, Mum." "To 
the country.^ Why, 
this is the country." 
" Oh, and is it, indade, 
Mum ? Do you sup- 
pose a lady like her 
would be after stay in 
in a hot, crowded place 
like this, through all 
the summer } " 

Pleasure, anywhere 
but at home, is the 
spirit of this fashion- 
able age. Those who 
live by the sea-side, 
hunt for it among the 
mountains. The peo- 
ple of the inland re- 
gions believe that it 
lives by the salt sea- 
waves, and go to seek it there. America rushes to 
Europe, and Europe flies to the East. Round and 
round they go, these pleasure-seekers — the same 
spirit driving the one who leaves a comfortable din- 
ner-table, and goes to find a few hours' enjoyment 

among the sands and 
clams of the nearest 
beach, and the one 
whose larger re- ^ 
sources of time and 
money allow him to 
make the journey 
round the world. 

How true to life is 
the conversation of 
the crowd ** before 
the city-gate," in 
Goethe's "Faust." 
" Why do you go that 




way 



?" 



says 
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Others propose "The 
Hunters' Lodge," 
''The Mill," "The 
River Tavern ;" and 
one good-natured 
fellow declares : "As 
goes the crowd, I fol- 
low." There are all 
elements in that 
crowd, and the phil- 
osopher, Faust, him- 
self, ever seeking the 
phantom of satisfac- 
tion, and never reach- 
i n g it, even when 
Mephistopheles stood 
at his elbow. 

And we believe that 
those who rush here 
and there, in search 
of pleasure, will re- 
turn in the end as 
empty-handed as they 
went out. One may 
gain experience, 
knowledge, culture, 
much that is valuable, 
by travel and inter- 
course with other 
peoples than one's 
own. But he who 
does not carry pleas- 
ure and contentment 
in his own right hand 
may vainly seek it 
in all the wide world, 
and never find it. 



